











VOL. VI DECEMBER 27, 1931 


THE FEAST OF THE MOST HOLY NAME 
OF JESUS 


HISTORY OF THE FEAST 


pee © VOTION to the holy name of Jesus flourished long 
before the actual institution of the feast. In the 
twelfth century St. Bernard beautifully described the 
sweetness of this name in one of his sermons on the 
Canticle of Canticles. It belonged however to the 
Franciscans, St. Bernardine of Siena and St. John Capistran at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, to prepare the way more 
proximately for the introduction of a feast in honor of this sacred 
name. At missions they preached the holy name of Jesus, they en- 
couraged the faithful to place this name over the doors of their 
homes, and they themselves exhibited the emblem of the holy 
name for the adoration of the faithful. This emblem, consisting 
of the letters IHS surrounded by rays, is quite ancient and is the 
abbreviation of the name of Jesus as it is written in Greek. It rep- 
resents therefore the first, second and last letters of this holy name. 
The Jesuits later adopted it as the emblem of their society and 
inserted a cross above the H and three nails below it. In the city 
of Siena, in Italy, this sacred emblem can still be seen over the 
doors of public buildings and private residences. 

It was towards the end of the fifteenth century that the feast 
of the Holy Name of Jesus began to be celebrated in certain dio- 
ceses by episcopal approbation. There might have been a feast in 
honor of this holy name much earlier, if it were not included in a 
certain way in the feast of the Circumcision (January 1), on 
which the Church commemorates the conferring of this name upon 
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the Babe of Bethlehem. But there is every reason for a special feast 
of the Holy Name of Jesus, on which we are reminded of the 
many spiritual blessings that have come to us through our divine 
Savior. The name Jesus signifies Savior and therefore recalls to our 
minds very effectively what Jesus is to each one of us. 

This feast seems to have been celebrated first in the diocese 
of Antwerp, in Belgium, in 1458. A martyrology of Antwerp of 
a later period contains the following remark for January 15: 
“This festival had its origin in Antwerp in 1458 through the 
foresight and devotion and provision of an upright citizen Hip- 
polyte. But in this our monastery we began to celebrate the same 
festival in a solemn manner in the year 1492.’’ The Calendar of 
Antwerp of 1496 mentions the feast on the same day. Holweck 
(Calendarium Liturgicum Festorum Dei et Det Matris Mariae) 
does not mention any other celebration of the feast in the fifteenth 
century, but it is quite likely that it was celebrated in many other 
places. This certainly may be concluded from the fact that the 
Franciscan, Bernardine dei Busti, who died in the year 1500, had 
composed an Office and Mass of the Holy Name under the title 
“Office of the Most Glorious Name of Jesus.” 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century there is evidence 
of the celebration of the feast in 1516 at Brussels, on the Sunday 
within the octave of St. Gudula (January 8), and in 1520 at 
Bruges. At Meissen, in Germany, a simple commemoration of the 
Holy Name of Jesus was made in the Office on March 15. As early 
as 1514 the feast was celebrated on August 7 at Salisbury, in Eng- 
land, as a major double feast with an octave under the title ‘“‘Sweet- 
est Name of Our Lord Jesus Christ.”” York and Aberdeen (Scot- 
land) adopted it soon after this time from Salisbury. 

The first official recognition of the feast of the Holy Name of 
Jesus by the Holy See came on February 25, 1530, when Clement 
VII (1521-1534) approved it for the Order of Friars Minor. 
From that time until the year 1913 the Franciscans celebrated the 
feast on January 14 and were followed in this respect by several 
dioceses and religious orders. By some it was observed as a double 
of the first class, by others as a double of the second class. By the 
Dominicans it was kept from the sixteenth century until 1923, 
on January 15, as a feast of the second class. 
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FEAST OF THE MOST HOLY NAME 


Among other days on which the feast has been celebrated in 
one place or another in the past it is sufficient to mention the sec- 
ond Sunday after Epiphany. In 1792 Pope Innocent XIII (1721- 
1724) affixed the feast of the Holy Name of Jesus to this day at 
the request of Emperor Charles VI and extended it to the universal 
Church as a double of the second class. By a decree of October 28, 
1913, it was transferred from the second Sunday after Epiphany 
to the Sunday that falls between January 1 and 5: if there is no 
Sunday between these dates it is observed on January 2. These are 
the rules that now govern the date of this feast in the Latin 
Church. (Cf. Holweck, op. cit.) 


THE LITURGY OF THE FEAST 


When Pope Clement VII, in 1530, permitted the Franciscans 
to celebrate the feast of the Holy Name of Jesus on January 14, 
he also gave his approval to the Mass and Office that are proper 
to the feast. In extending the feast to the universal Church in 
1721, Pope Innocent XIII prescribed the same liturgical formu- 
laries. They are practically identical with the compositions of 
Bernardine dei Busti, mentioned above as the author of an Office 
of the Holy Name of Jesus. The entire liturgy of this feast is ex- 
pressive of genuine devotion towards Him who bears the sacred 
name of Jesus. 

The name of Jesus is holy and worthy of adoration, for the 
bearer of it is the Lord and Son of God. This is the sentiment ex- 
pressed at the beginning of the Mass in the Introit, which is taken 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians 2, 10-11: “In the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, on 
earth and under the earth, and every tongue should confess that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of the Father.’’ The Gospel 
is the same as that of the feast of the Circumcision (Luke 2, 21), 
which states that the child was called Jesus, as the angel had an- 
nounced even before His conception. In the Epistle (Acts 4, 8-12), 
St. Peter proclaims the power of this holy name; it was by the 
invocation of this name that he wrought miracles, and it is by this 
name that we must all be saved. The Collect refers to the fact 
that this name had been chosen by God Himself for His incarnate 
Son, and contains the prayer of the Church that we may also enjoy 
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in heaven the sight of Him, whose holy name we venerate on earth. 
The Postcommunion contains a similar prayer that we may re- 
joice that our names are written in heaven, under the name of 
Jesus, as a pledge of eternal predestination; thus it is beautifully 
implied that the name of Jesus is a pledge of salvation to all that 
remain united with Him by grace. In the Offertory and Commun- 
ion chants the Church expresses the reason why we glorify the 
name of Jesus. The reason given in the former is that Jesus is a 
good and gracious Lord, full of mercy towards all that call upon 
Him. In the latter all nations are invited to glorify this name, 
because the bearer of it is God—great and a doer of wonderful 
things. 

The formulary of the Mass, as approved for the Franciscans 
for the feast of the Holy Name of Jesus, contains an element that 
is not found in the same formulary of the Roman Missal. It is the 
Sequence, a hymn that is inserted before the Gospel. The Mass, 
as approved for the Franciscans in 1530, had the Sequence of Ber- 
nardine dei Busti, ‘‘Dulcis Jesus Nazarenus’’ (Sweet Jesus of Na- 
zareth), which can be found in Gueranger’s Liturgical Year. In 
more recent times there has been substituted for it in Franciscan 
Missals a hymn beginning “‘Lauda, Sion, Salvatoris’’ (Praise, 
Sion, the name of Jesus, the Savior). 

The Divine Office, recited by the clergy for this feast, is one 
of the most beautiful and devotional in the Breviary. The Office 
of Matins begins with the following verse: ‘‘Come let us adore 
the admirable name of Jesus, which is above every name.”’ This 
invitation certainly must excite love and devotion in the hearts 
of those who are called upon to glorify the name of Jesus by the 
recitation of the Office of this feast. It is based upon the short 
scriptural reading of Vespers and Lauds, in which St. Paul (Phil. 
2, 8-10) refers to Christ as obedient unto the death of the cross, 
receiving as a reward a name that is above every name. In the an- 
tiphon for the Benedictus it is called an eternal name: ‘‘He gave 
Himself that He might deliver His people and acquire unto Him- 
self an eternal name.” It is called thus because from all eternity 
God had decreed the redemption of mankind through His Son and 
had chosen this name for Him. Christ merited this name by giv- 
ing Himself for the deliverance of mankind. 
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FEAST OF THE MOST HOLY NAME 


There are two elements in the Office of the feast of the Holy 
Name of Jesus that deserve special mention. They are the three 
hymns of Vespers, Matins and Lauds, and the lessons of the second 
Nocturn of the Office of Matins. 

The lessons of the second Nocturn are taken from a sermon 
of St. Bernard on the words of the Canticle of Canticles 1, 2: 
“Thy name is as oil poured out.’’ The saint explains that the name 
of Jesus, like oil, gives light, nourishes and soothes, that it is at 
the same time light, food and medicine to the soul. This name 
gives light—the light of faith—when it is preached. To Jews and 
Gentiles St. Paul carried this name as a light upon a candlestick 
when he preached to them Jesus and Him crucified. As a brilliant 
light the name also proceeded from the mouth of Peter, and he 
not only cured the lame man but brought light to many spiritually 
blind. The name of Jesus is also a food. As often as one meditates 
upon this holy name one is spiritually strengthened, for it re- 
pairs the faculties, strengthens virtue, invigorates good habits and 
fosters chaste affections. Like a condiment the name of Jesus adds 
flavor to the food of the soul. It is honey to the mouth, music to 
the ear and joy to the heart. Lastly, the name of Jesus is also a 
medicine. The invocation of this holy name will bring back life 
to the soul that is tainted with sin and driven to despair. 

At the end of this beautiful exhortation of St. Bernard on the 
sweetness and power of the holy name of Jesus, there is added in the 
Franciscan breviary a brief statement in regard to the history of 
the feast. There is reference, first, to the part which St. Bernard- 
ine of Siena and St. John Capistran played in promoting the ven- 
eration of the holy name of Jesus; then to the approval of the 
feast for the Order of Friars Minor by Pope Clement VII; finally, 
to the extension of the feast, at first to particular religious orders 
and ecclesiastical provinces and then to the universal Church. 

The three hymns that have just been mentioned are parts 
of a larger hymn, of which the author and date of origin are un- 
known. Gueranger (op. cit.) states that manuscripts have been 
found which prove that these hymns were composed by a Bene- 
dictine abbess of the fourteenth century. Another writer, Dom 
Pothier (Rev. du chant Gregorien, 1902), makes the same asser- 
tion, but places this Benedictine abbess in the eleventh century. 
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Since then many have cited Dom Pothier as their authority, while 
others have still ascribed the hymn to St. Bernard, who flourished 
during the first half of the twelfth century (e.g., Britt: Hymns 
of the Breviary and Missal, p. 110). A recent writer, R. Vaux, in- 
the Church Quarterly Review (1929), has investigated this ques- 
tion and has found that Gueranger based his assertion on an ob- 
scure statement of Mabillon, who refers to a document of the Cis- 
tercian Monastery of Vaux-de-Cernay entitled ‘‘Meditation of a 
Certain Holy Virgin on the Love of Christ.’” R. Vaux, however, 
could find no trace of this manuscript. In view of the lack of tes- 
timony it is better to say that the author of these hymns is un- 
known. Comparing them to the prose compositions of St. Bernard 
on the holy name of Jesus, we may say that it is not improbable 
that he was the author, or did the saint get his inspiration from St. 
Bernard’s writings? In any case the same sweetness and power 
of the holy name of Jesus, as expressed in the words of St. Bernard, 
are reflected in the poetry of these hymns. 

The three hymns begin with the words, “Jesu, dulcis memo- 
ria’ (Jesus, sweet is the remembrance of Thee), “Jesu, Rex ad- 
mirabilis’ (Jesus, admirable King), and “Jesu, decus angelicum” 
(Jesus, glory of the angels). In order to acquaint our readers with 
the beautiful sentiments expressed in these hymns, we append to 
this article the first hymn, “Jesu, dulcis memoria,”’ translated into 
English. The translator does not claim to have rendered the 
hymn in good verse, but that he intended merely to give, as far as 
possible, a literal translation which conforms with the meter of 
the original hymn. Practically every line expresses exactly what is 
contained in the corresponding line of the Latin hymn. 


JESU, DULCIS MEMORIA 


O Jesus, Lord, how sweet the thought 
That fills the heart with joy so true! 
More fragrant still than honey ought 
The sight of Jesus be to you. 


More beauteous song no voice can sing, 
More pleasing sound no ear can hear; 
To mind no sweeter thought can spring 
Than Jesus, Son of God, most dear. 


O Jesus, hope of souls contrite, 

To those who ask Thy aid, how kind! 
How good to those who seek Thee right! 
But what to those who Thee do find? 
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FEAST OF THE MOST HOLY NAME 


No tongue is able to relate, 
No word of man can e’er declare, 
Believers only this can state, 
What blessings Jesus’ lovers share. 


O Jesus, be Thou our delight, 
Who our reward one day wilt be. 
May Thou be glory to us bright, 
Both now and in eternity. 


DAVID BAIER, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure’s Seminary 


New York 


All liturgical art is and ought to be Christocentric. 
The music especially must be possessed of this quality, 
for it approaches more closely to the Holy of Holies than 
any other art. Sculpture and painting decorate the sanc- 
tuary, but music helps in the execution of the liturgy it- 
self. It ts a part of the liturgy, a part of the liturgical 
offering. Liturgical music ts Christocentric because it is 
the festal attire of the liturgical language. The holy 
words are essentially the words of Christ, words of the 
praying Body of Christ, and therefore the words of the 
Head, the praying High Priest, the words of the Word 
of God. The chant is the attire of the word of God, and 
because in song, words and action form a peculiar union, 
therefore liturgical music really becomes a priestly, a dt- 
vine-human art.—DOM BOESER. 





“WHY IS LITURGICAL MUSIC SO AUSTERE?” 


HE above question has been floating in the air for 
years. It has been freely objected that the official 
music of the Catholic Church is strange and un- 
savory, that the movement lacks dash and thrill, and 
that the melody consists in an unbroken unison. 
When non- 1-Catholics voice such impressions there is little wonder, 
since they are strangers to the spirit of the liturgy; but when those 
of the household of the faith chime in with them, or are unable 
to give a reasonable explanation, things become deplorable. 

In his Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, Pope Pius X 
sets forth the following six causes why profane music ever and 
anon tried to enter into the sanctuary: 1) the fluctuating and va- 
riable nature of the art of music; 2) the succeeding changes in 
tastes and habits; 3) the fatal influence exercised by profane and 
theatrical art; 4) the pleasure that music directly produces, which 
is not easily contained within the right limits; 5) the many prej- 
udices on this subject which sometimes obstinately remain, even 
among persons of great piety and high authority; 6) the constant 
tendency in sacred music to neglect the right principles of an art 
used in the service of the liturgy. 

The setting forth of these causes is an admirable evidence of 
the keen psychological observation of the saintly Pope, and a full 
justification of the stern legislation which he was about to enact. 
Holy Church has been the immense gainer; the world has lost 
nothing thereby. The restoration of the ancient chant is a work of 
gigantic dimensions; it will be more fully appreciated in the suc- 
ceeding generations. Twenty-five years is too short a time to look 
for a radical change in tastes and habits. We shall here pick out 
several flaws that seemingly have conspired to make the sacred 
chant appear so austere. 


I 


When the objectors say that the liturgical music is strange 
and unsavory (1.e., tasteless, insipid) they, no doubt, have in mind 
its diatonic character—the absence of chromatic alterations. These 
artificial alterations have entered so deeply into the music of the 
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LITURGICAL MUSIC 


day that thinking musicians are beginning to shake their heads and 
ask each other, Where will all this end? Melody is disappearing in 
proportion as ugly dissonances and enharmonic changes are piled 
up. The chromatic elevations and depressions mirror the unrest of 
an unbelieving age; it is the lashing up of human passions and 
animal instincts; it is the pessimism in music. Forsooth, Mother 
Church cannot afford to be alarmed by the unfavorable criticisms 
of the lovers of such music—as little as that the moon should 
tremble when certain animals bark at it. The absence of chromatic 
alterations imparts to the sacred melodies a wonderful serenity and 
definiteness of melody which result in consummate beauty; it is 
emblematic of Christ's triumphant peace. 

But even on merely natural grounds the excessive chroma 
must be rejected. The dazzling splendor of the enharmonic changes 
in the fairylike music of Richard Wagner had such a depressing 
reaction that many an opera-goer became tired of the burdens of 
life. On the other hand, strong diatonic music imparts vigor, cour- 
age and endurance. The ancient Greeks testify to this truth. Aris- 
totle says: “Everyone agrees that the Doric music is most serious, 
and fittest to inspire courage.” 

We beg to quote from our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount one 
little saying and apply it to our subject. If anything is hateful in 
the sight of God it is falsehood. ‘‘Let your speech be yea, yea, and 
no, no; for that which is over and above these is of evil’’ (Matth. 
5, 37). The diatonic steps are like pillars of truth, firm, positive, 
unshaken; the chromatics are the very opposite: you say C, but it 
is already C sharp; you say B, but no, it is already B flat. In other 
words, you are playing with delusions, the “‘yea’’ is not “‘yea,’’ and 
the “‘no”’ is not “‘no.” 


II 


The next flaw, or rather big stone of offense, is the free move- 
ment of the sacred chant. More dash, more excitement, more thrill 
is wanted. Who makes this demand? Outsiders only? No, even 
members of the household. On what grounds? On the grounds 
that we live in a modern time and have new standards to go by. 
The question has been asked whether the melodic element in music 
exercises a more powerful influence on man’s heart than does the 
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rhythmic element. There can be no doubt that the rhythmic ele- 
ment enters into direct relation with the affections of the human 
heart and carries them along. All the nations of the world come 
under the spell of rhythm, whilst to many of them melody, as 
the civilized world conceives it, means nothing. The question of 
movement in sacred music has been settled and clearly defined over 
and over again: the ideal text-delivery determines the speed—the 
sacred words must be understood; they must be carefully and dis- 
tinctly enunciated, so that even the distant listener may grasp 
the meaning. Melody is the second consideration: 1t is a modula- 
tion of voice calculated to carry the sacred words to the hearts of 
the faithful; it is a help to make man’s mind more receptive for 
divine truth and heavenly grace. Hence it is an idle question how 
fast a prayer should be sung. Pronounce the prayer in reverent, 
worshipful style, and you have the speed of the music. 


We cannot imagine a band of soldiers, with drums and fife, 
storming into heaven before the throne of the Most High, shout- 
ing for mercy in tones of a most commandeering imperative. Still, 
such Masses have been composed and sung. It was a mistaken idea. 
Not much better is a languid love-ditty between shepherd and 
shepherdess, singing Kyrie and Christe eleison. And such Masses 
have been composed and sung. That the Kyrie is a sublime prayer 
of petition evidently has never entered the composer’s mind. The 
faithful, assembled for earnest prayer, are keenly sensitive to these 
facts. An old doctor made special efforts to reach a distant church 
where Gregorian chant was devoutly performed. When asked for 
an explanation he used to say: “Oh, I cannot pray in the cathe- 
dral; all that wild and noisy music spoils all my prayer.” 


We owe many thanks to that courageous Pius X for banish- 
ing the irreverent, spectacular, operatic, and soul-distressing music 
from the house of prayer. A solemn duty rests upon all responsible 
persons to keep the doors firmly locked. Old Nick will try to re- 
enter, to sneak into the gallery and start the former maneuvre over 
again, his hellish plan being ever the same: to turn away the hearts 
from the Lord, to disturb the devotion, to puff up vain singers, 
and to lull inconstant souls into false security. We are a fallen 
race; we need firm support; mere pleasure-music, at zny time when 
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LITURGICAL MUSIC 


the work of our redemption is being re-enacted, is certainly out of 
place. For this reason Mother Church gives us a holy, stern, solemn, 
or if you will, austere form of music, knowing the weakness of 
her children. We enter the church as poor sinners; we offer up 
prayer and sacrifices; our singing is to be essentially a prayer; the 
rhythmic movement cannot be any other than the one demanded 
by the utterances of the sacred words. Considered in this light all 
objections fall to the ground. 


III 


A word must yet be said with regard to the unisonous char- 
acter of liturgical music. There are those who consider it a loss 
that no harmonic parts are used with the official chant. They are 
so used to having the melodic statements presented in parts that 
they almost involuntarily consider everything else a poor argu- 
ment. It will be sufficient to cast a glance at the structure of holy 
Mass to show that the dramatic action calls for a form of music 
which enjoys untrammeled movement, which gets away from text 
repetitions, and in which any number of singers may take part. 
Furthermore, there must be a rapid transition from the simplest 
recitation to the most elaborate outpouring of the lyric melody, 
and for even the Gradual, the most elaborate number of High 
Mass, only a few minutes are granted since the priest must never 
be kept waiting. Gregorian chant is the most lively form of music 
which in passing creates its own harmony. Shall we go back to the 
big Mass compositions in which it took twenty-five and more 
minutes to perform the Gloria, and half an hour for the Credo? 
May the Lord spare us such ordeals which emptied the churches 
and wearied those that remained. True, polyphony is permissible, 
but only on condition that it sounds like a prayer and abstains 
from undue repetitions. 

* 

To sum up, permit us to say: 1) that the liturgical music is 
austere in the best sense of the word, because it is ‘‘sacramental”’ 
music, sacrificial in character, safeguarding the faithful against 
falling into the pits of pleasureable self-enjoyment and losing the 
benefits of holy Mass; 2) that the diatonic element is one of the 
fundamental glories of the sacred chant because it excludes the 
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impassionate raising and flattening of tonal steps (the chromatics) 
and becomes thereby firm in its melodic statement, reposeful and 
dignified, chaste (as our forefathers put it) and unworldly; 3) 
that the movement (rhythm) is that of solemn prayer which ex- 
cludes playfulness and irregularity in speed, dramatic shouts and 
whispers; 4) that the singers lend their voices to holy Church, 
the Spouse of Christ, for which reason all retarding of rhythm in 
order to show off vocal beauty or power is out of place; 5) that 
the lack of harmonic parts, and especially the absence of contra- 
puntal display, is a real blessing because the distressing repetitions, 
syncopations, and simultaneous utterings of different words are 
eliminated; in consequence the sacred text can be well understood 
(elaborate forms of music essentially belong to concert perform- 
ances, at which the listener can give to them his undivided atten- 
tion); 6) that there is a legitimate austerity—the word being 
taken in the sense of firmness and determination, as the teacher 
who presides over a large class must be firm and determined to get 
satisfactory results. Ask the great virtuosos and real artists; they 
will tell you that the making of their career dates back to some 
austere and unyielding master. Ethelbert Nevin, for one, has re- 
vealed how in the austere handling on the part of his Berlin pro- 
fessor, K. Klindworth, his own awakening began. Similarly Moth- 
er Church is an eminent teacher; she knows the weaknesses of her 
children and knows that here, as elsewhere, it is the straight and 
narrow path that leads to salvation. 


DoM GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 


Conception Abbey, Missouri 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS' 
STATION AT ST. LAWRENCE WITHOUT THE GATE 


The Third Sunday of Lent 


T seems that on Sundays the people went directly to 
the stational church since there was no special meet- 
ing-place for the procession. The Lawrentian basilica 
owes its foundation to Emperor Constantine, but, 
since it was considered too small, a large upper aula 

was added to it by Pope Pelagius II (d. 590) and dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. For this reason Pope Leo IV (d. 855) 
decreed that the station of the octave of the Assumption should 
be held there. The Gospel of the third Sunday of Lent alludes to 
this dedication by praising the Mother of God. The other portions 
of the Mass were chosen in connection with the martyr after whom 
the basilica Tiburtina is named. 

This Sunday opens the week of the scrutinia (examinations) 
of the catechumens, therefore the Mass bears principally an his- 
torical character. Its relations to the rites of Baptism were still 
pronounced enough at a later age when most of those who were 
baptized were infants. The adults who took part in the Mass, es- 
pecially the godfathers and godmothers, were vividly reminded 
of the importance of the coming great night before the feast of 
Easter. The Gospel describes the expulsion of the mute demon 
by the powerful word of Christ: ‘I cast out devils by the finger of 
God.”’ He is the “stronger one,’” and whoever is not with Him ex- 
poses himself to the violence of the ‘‘seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself.’’ The exorcisms which, commencing from the coming 
week, were pronounced over the catechumens, portended the battle 
with the devil. He was to be expelled from the dwelling prepared 
for him in the soul of man by original sin and paganism, or, as 
the spirit of the Gospel has it, man, who so far was mute, was to 
open his mouth to the praises of God. In the Epistle the thoughts 
contained in the Gospel concerning the catechumens are still further 
developed: ‘“You were heretofore darkness, but now light in the 





1A continuation of the series by the late Rt. Rev. F. G. Holweck, D.D., of 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lord; walk then as children of the light.’’ It was in the church of 
St. Lawrence that the conflict with the devil and the victory over 
him were proclaimed. At his sepulchre in this church the exorcisms 
were usually pronounced. The defeat of the strong one, however— 
and this thought is emphasized in the Epistle—can only take place 
by the practise of the virtues which are opposed to darkness. The 
Christian must accomplish his victory over Satan by his mode of 
life, especially by chastity: ‘‘Fornication and all uncleanness.. . 
let it not so much as be named among you, as becometh saints.” 
The Gradual is taken from the eighth Psalm; it invokes the help 
of the Lord that, in spite of the apparent triumph of the tyrant 
over the martyr, the final victory may rest with God. Indeed, St. 
Lawrence already foresees that glorious day and beholds the enemy 
retreating, losing strength and vanishing before the coming of the 
Lord. Prudentius has expressed these sentiments of St. Lawrence 
very well in his Peristephanon, in which he portrays the martyr 
seeing a distant vision of Constantine giving peace to the Church 
and raising glorious basilicas to those who shed their blood for 
the faith. 


STATION AT ST. MARK 
Monday after the Third Sunday of Lent 


The faithful met on this day at the deaconry of St. Adrian 
at the Forum Romanum. This famous martyr of Nicomedia, 
whose body was brought to Rome during the Byzantine period, 
was the object of much devotion in the Eternal City. The pro- 
cession passed at the foot of the Capitoline Hill to the stational 
basilica of S. Marco, near the present Piazza Venezia. We find our- 
selves here in an Eastern sanctuary in the very heart of the city, 
with Mark, the founder of the Patriarchate of Alexandria, on the 
one hand—for the Egyptian element was strong in Rome—and 
the Persian martyrs Abdon and Sennen, who shed their blood in 
Rome and are buried in this church, on the other. 

Why do the Pericopes of this day speak of the cleansing of a 
leper? It was the custom of the representatives of the ideal inter- 
pretation to answer the question by referring to the spiritual lep- 
rosy of sin and by connecting the Pericopes with the spirit of pen- 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS 


ance required in Lent. But it seems more correct to explain the 
selection of these Pericopes from the legend of the Evangelist St. 
Mark. The old life of St. Mark relates that he cleansed lepers in 
the Cyrenaica, where he preached before he came to Alexandria. 
Therefore the Lesson (IV Kings) relates how the noble Syrian 
general Naaman was cleansed of leprosy by bathing in the river 
Jordan. In the Gospel the Savior also speaks of this cure: ‘““There 
were many lepers in Israel at the time of Eliseus the Prophet and 
none of them were cleansed but Naaman the Syrian.’ Had there 
been a leper-house at Rome near St. Mark’s, the selection of these 
texts would be easy to understand; but the leper-houses were 
erected outside the cities and at Rome such a house existed only 
during the later Middle Ages. The author of the Mass, however, 
may also have been inspired by the thought of moral leprosy, the 
more so since the catechumens were about to be cleansed of this 
spiritual leprosy. On this Monday the scrutinia of the week were 
announced. Rome was continually being attacked by the Goths and 
Lombards, shaken by earthquakes, and decimated by famine and 
pestilence during the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries; this is al- 
luded to by the Oratio super populum of today: ‘Let Thy mercy, 
O Lord, assist us, that by Thy protection we may deserve to be 
delivered from the threatening dangers of our sins and to be saved 
by Thy deliverance.” 


STATION AT ST. PUDENTIANA 
Tuesday after the Second Sunday of Lent 


The church, where the people met on this day for the sta- 
tional procession, owes its origin to the zeal of the Byzantines 
who built at least five churches in Rome in honor of the martyrs 
Sts. Sergius and Bacchus. One of these, the Canelicum with the 
adjacent monastery where the people collected for the stational 
procession to the basilica of Pudens, stood in the region of the 
Montes. The Domus Pudentiana, or the title of St. Pudens, was 
one of the oldest of the urban titular churches, and thus far nothing 
has appeared to disprove the truth of the ancient ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion which asserts that it was sanctified by the sojourn of St. Peter. 
The alleged virgin St. Pudentiana, of a later legend, was thought 
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to have been her sister and Sts. Novatus and Timotheus her broth- 
ers. Probably, however, a saint by the name of Pudentiana who 
stood in relation to this church never existed. Under the altar of 
this church is preserved a portion of the portable wooden altar 
upon which St. Peter offered the adorable Sacrifice whilst he lived 
in the house of St. Pudens. Above the altar is a bas-relief repre- 
senting St. Peter kneeling to receive the keys from our Savior. 

Keeping the above in mind, we are able to explain the se- 
lection of today’s ‘Gospel. The author of the Mass points out the 
spiritual power of binding and loosing; for the settling of the dis- 
pute with the irreconcilable brother the admonition ‘“Tell the 
Church”’ is necessary. St. Peter is admonished to grant pardon even 
seventy times seven times. To give honor to the virgins Puden- 
tiana and Praxedis, who belong to the choir of the prudent vir- 
gins, the Lesson repeats the story of the flowing oil vessel of the 
widow of Sarepta (IV Kings, 4, 1-7) on account of the sym- 
bolic meaning of the filled oil-vessels of these virgins. 


STATION AT ST. SIXTUS 
Wednesday after the Third Sunday of Lent 


Today the people met at the church of St. Balbina on the 
southeastern slopes of the Aventine Hill; the procession passed in 
front of the magnificent baths of Caracalla to the church of St. 
Sixtus (Xystus) which, before the body of the pontiff and mar- 
tyr St. Xystus II was brought thither from the cemetery of St. 
Callistus, was known as the title of Tigridis after the name of its 
foundress. The Gospel of this mid-lenten celebration speaks of 
the traditions of the ancients, the transgression of which was im- 
puted to the disciples of Christ: “For they wash not their hands 
before they eat bread.’’ Christ responds that the commandments of 
God are more important than the traditions of men; the malice of 
our intentions defiles us, ‘but to eat with unwashed hands doth 
not defile a man.’’ He also accuses the pharisees of having perverted 
the decalogue. The Lesson from the Old Testament corresponds 
to this Gospel because it repeats the laws of God, the command- 
ments given by Him to Moses on Mt. Sinai, in opposition to hu- 
man traditions and idolatry. 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS 


In the immediate neighborhood of the old title of S. Sisto 
remnants of the pagan cult continued to exist. There were many 
traditions of former ages prevalent among the unenlightened pop- 
ulace which were difficult to eradicate. Almo Creek, today called 
Marrana, coming from the Porta Asinaria, flows by the church of 
S. Sisto, through the Circus Maximus, and discharges its waters 
into the Tiber. In its waves the priests of the goddess Cybele 
washed her image on March 27. The water of the creek was con- 
sidered holy, and, even during the Middle Ages, the Christianized 
populace ascribed miraculous powers to the waters of the Marrana. 
The Gospel is directed against these unlawful and superstitious 
usages which were practiced at Almo Creek in Christian times; it 
rises against these remnants of a pagan age and against the un- 
Christian tenets of superstitious men. This is the key for the se- 
lection of the Gospel. The Lesson, from the twentieth chapter of 
Exodus, is directed against the same superstitious rites. It recalls 
the pagan ages when idolatrous practices took the place of God's 
commandments and when gods were made of gold and silver. The 
entire neighborhood of the church of S. Sisto was full of pagan 
reminiscences, e.g., the magnificent baths of Caracalla, the Nym- 
phaem Egeriae, and the Pescina Publica. Hence it was also an im- 
portant feature in the instruction of the catechumens to speak 
against these remnants of pagan life and pagan practices. 





The liturgy ts the language, or better the song, of 
the Church. All that ts of the interior life of the Church 
turns into word or song in her liturgy. For as the Spirit 
of God, working and breathing in the Church, ts the 
eternal Spirit of clarity and truth, the thoughts inspired 
by Him urge unto clear and serene expression in distinct 
and definite phrase. As He is also the eternal Love, He 
impels to song and poetry. For, says St. Augustine, “‘he 
who loves, sings." —-DOM ODO CASEL. 
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SOME CHURCHES AND THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT 


HE casual American visitor to the city of Cologne will 
probably not see the church of St. George. It is not a 
church for tourists. It lies at the end of the busy 
Hohestrasse, almost hidden by the surrounding build- 
ings. It is small and not well known even by the 

German people. The guide-books of the city do not speak of it 
and it is not mentioned by Baedecker. Yet even considering the 
wealth of interesting churches in Cologne, the cathedral, St. Maria 
in Capitol, St. Gereon, Hl. Aposteln, and even remembering that 
in one church in this city lies the body of Albertus Magnus and 
that in another is the body of Duns Scotus, still St. George is of 
preeminent interest especially for one interested in the liturgy. It 
is a very old church, as are so many of the Cologne churches. No 

one knows exactly how old it is. Parts of the present building go 

back to Carolingian times, having survived the restoration of Arch- 
bishop Anno to whom we are indebted for so many churches in the 

Rhineland. Its form was altered in the twelfth century and it was 

again restored in the fourteenth. Under the foundations are traces 

of Roman work, and in the course of excavations lately conducted 

a pagan Roman altar was found under the floor of the present nave. 

So in all probability the church rests on the site of what was 

formerly a Roman temple. 

One of the earliest descriptions of a Christian cliurch building 
that we have was written by Tertullian. The passage containing 
the description is in a much disputed and famous section of his 
work against the Valentinians. The description of his ideal of the 
Christian church is casual and very short, but it is extremely in- 
teresting to note how well the church of St. George conforms to 
the ideas expressed. The main ideas of Tertullian are those of 
light, openness, orientation and position. He says that the church, 
which he calls “‘our Dove-house—nostrae Columbae etiam domus,” 
should be orientated to the east; for the symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, the church building, loves the rising sun, the symbol of the 
risen Christ. The building should be simple, should lie in a high 
place, and should be open to the light, ‘‘stmplex tn editis semper 
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CHURCHES AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


et apertis et ad lucem.’’ As the well-known dove-cotes of the Ro- 
man houses were built, so should the Christian churches be built. 
When Tertullian speaks he does so as a witness of the early Church, 
the Church which, strengthened by the charismatic gifts, prayed 
for martyrdom. It is the praying Church which is mirrored in 
Tertullian, the Church of the martyrs, the Church at the time of 
its fullest expression of the Mysteries of Christianity. And in this 
‘“‘Dove-house”’ of Tertullian, in this simple, open, high building, 
shall the Mysteries be celebrated in the clarity of the light of the 
early morning sun. 


Today in Cologne, in the church of St. George, as one partici- 
pates in the Mass, in the Mystery of our Redemption in the Savior, 
one feels a close relationship with this church of carly centuries. 
One feels that here Tertullian would have found his ideas realized. 
The building itself is expressive of that lucidity and clarity and 
strength which belong to Graeco-Roman thought, the Platonic 
thought of the early Christian centuries. Here is the real Christian 
humanism, the serenity of the Roman arch bending over the altar 
of the Mysteries. Here the thought of the ancient world, having 
lost none of the grandeur of its simplicity, is transformed by the 
Mystery which came in “‘the fulness of time’’ and remains as strong 
and vigorous as the stones which compose this church. The Sehn- 
sucht of man is not evident; it is stilled in the revelation of the 
Mysteries of God. The predominant idea expressed in the church 
is the idea of sacrifice symbolized by the high-altar under the great 
arch of the apse. The altar commands the attention of everyone in 
the church. It is turned toward the congregation and over it hangs 
from the arch a richly-ornamented cross, the crux gemmata, the 
symbol of the triumph of Christ over the powers of darkness. The 
altar and the cross dominate the church. They allow no distraction, 
they permit no individuality in the congregation. The one Sacri- 
fice is the keynote of this church. 


As in the order of time the Urmystertum, the primary mys- 
tery of God's plan of Creation and of the Incarnation of the divine 
Son, comes before the Mysterium of our redemption and incorpora- 
tion in Christ; so in every church building the outer building it- 
self, which represents the first mystery, comes before the altar which 
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represents the second mystery. But as in our present state of ex- 
istence it is the second part of the Mysterium which gives life to 
the first, so it is in the church building that the altar of sacrifice 
gives purpose and meaning to the building. For our life comes to 
us from the altar, our life in the Pneuma of Christ. In the church 
of St. George the two parts of the Mysterium are symbolized and 
represented in an organic whole marvelous in its harmony. The 
consecration of the world in the Incarnation of the Son of God is 
portrayed in the building, for this is indeed a house of God, an 
aedes Christi. The mystery of cult is portrayed in the sacrificial 
altar which dominates the church. The altar stands—the center 
of the church—as the symbol of our Redemption through the 
Sacrifice of Christ which is ever re-presented upon it. It stands as 
the symbol of the consciousness of the spiritual unity of the sons 
of God baptized into the mystical body of Christ, His Son, through 
the operation of the Holy Ghost. Here the congregation, conscious 
of this unity in one faith, offers to God the Father the ever-pleasing 
Sacrifice. Not one note in the church mars the impression of unity. 
Not one note distracts from the common Sacrifice. Every part of 
the church, as every member of the congregation, becomes only one 
unit in the enactment of the Mystery of worship. Every person 
present in union with Christ offers through Him and with Him and 
in Him all honor and glory to God the Father. 


Churches as perfect as the church of St. George are rare. Sim- 
ilar churches exist, but for the most part they lack the mellowness 
of harmony which marks this church. Some of the special factors, 
however, which make this church such a splendid setting for the 
enactment of the Mysteries, are not so rare. Among the most im- 
portant of these factors is that of the position of the altar. Dr. 
Theodore Klauser once remarked that one of the most unfortunate 
developments of the liturgy occurred when the priest turned his 
back upon the people during the Mass. Why this development took 
place in such a manner as to determine the practice of nearly the 
whole Church is difficult to ascertain. The heritage dates from the 
Gothic period, but the question leads us much farther back. Indeed 
the whole question of prayer-orientation is bound up with it. But 
the practice is not universal. Roman practice, at least to a certain 
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CHURCHES AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


extent, has always been to have the priest face the people. One may 
cite the instance of S. Clemente and of many other Roman churches, 
and indeed of churches all over Europe which are older than the 
ninth century, in which the altar is so placed that the priest faces 
the congregation, or at least may do so. And today the rubrics of 
the Roman Missal presuppose both possibilities. One rejoices in 
the fact that in Germany, Belgium and Holland, and indeed wher- 
ever the liturgical movement has made progress, many of the new 
churches have the altar so placed that the priest faces the people. In 
the abbey of Maria Laach there are three chapels with such altars. 
In Cologne the church of St. George and also that of the Apostles, 
in Frankfurt-am-Main the church of the Holy Ghost, in Miilheim- 
Ruhr St. Mary, in Bonn the new St. Joseph, in Amsterdam St. 
Louis, and many others have their altars so placed. This method 
of placing the altar solves or helps to solve many practical liturgical 
questions. The relation of the Sacrifice-oblation to the Sacrifice- 
banquet becomes at once easily apparent. The various gestures of 
the priest during the Mass become once more not a matter for the 
priest alone, but for the whole congregation. The impossibility of 
separating Communion from the Mass is evident from the one- 
ness of the sacrificial-table and the banquet-table. In small liturgical 
communities, like those of Professor Von Lassau in Cologne and 
of Dr. Pius Parsch in Klosterneuburg, the objectionable Com- 
munion-rail is dispensed with. When the priest faces the people 
the ugliness and unsuitableness of the only too common baroque 
vestments with their unpleasing lines and their over-ornamentation 
are quite evident. The artistic qualities of the sacred vessels become 
a matter not for the priest alone but for the whole congregation. 
The possibilities latent in the Missa Recitata are brought out in 
their fully beauty. In every way this manner of placing the altar 
offers great advantages for the spreading and deepening of the 
liturgical spirit. 


One axiom of paramount importance for the liturgical move- 
ment, namely that we adore the Blessed Sacrament as a consequence 
of our reserving It, and that we do not reserve It primarily in order 
to adore It, is also beautifully demonstrated by placing the altar so 
that the priest faces the people. In this case there cannot, of course, 
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be a tabernacle upon the altar. In large churches where the Blessed 
Sacrament, correctly, is not reserved upon the high-altar but in a 
special chapel, there is no problem offered in turning the altar to 
face the people. In small liturgical communities, where there is no 
necessity for reserving the Blessed Sacrament, It is of course not 
reserved. But in small parish churches or chapels where the Blessed 
Sacrament must be reserved and where there is only the one altar 
in the church with the tabernacle upon it or attached to it, the 
question arises as to the disposition of the tabernacle when the 
altar is turned to face the people. In the church of St. George the 
high-altar was elevated so high above the floor of the nave, in 
consequence of the fact that the floor of the apse was very high, 
that it was possible to construct a secondary altar under the high- 
altar. On this secondary altar, which in no way distracts from 
the high-altar but rather emphasizes its importance, reposes the 
tabernacle. This arrangement solves the question very well. It is 
comparable to the medieval shrines of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Sacramentshduschen so common in Germany. One wonders at the 
historical development which discarded these, some of them such 
marvelous examples of Gothic craftsmanship, particularly those 
like the one in the church of St. Laurence in Nuremburg. Another 
solution of the question is the use of the so-called wall-tabernacle, 
where the tabernacle is built into the side wall of the sanctuary. 
This solution is beautifully demonstrated in the St. Nicholas chap- 
el in Maria Laach and in the new church of the Holy Ghost in 
Frankfurt-am-Main. Opinions differ widely as to the ultimate so- 
lution of this problem. But it matters little how it is solved if we 
are able to demonstrate to the people that the holiness of the church 
building, in the fact that it is the house of God, springs in the 
first instance not from the fact that the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
served in the tabernacle, but from the fact that therein are enacted 
the Mysteries which re-present for us in space and time the re- 
demptive work of our Lord and Savior, so that we may take our 
part in them to the glory of God the Father and for our salvation. 


The church of St. George is a most remarkable church. Its 
beauty is the result of centuries, but as it stands today its preserva- 
tion and restoration as a church to be pointed out as perhaps the 
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CHURCHES AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


best realization of the aims of the liturgical movement, are due to 
its present pastor. The church building itself has much in com- 
mon with the other old churches of the city. Not far away is the 
church of St. Maria in Capitol, so called because it rests upon the 
site of the old Roman capitol. But like many of the other Roman 
churches of Cologne its interest for the liturgical tourist lies princi- 
pally in its historical growth. It illustrates the tendency so often 
found of the splitting of a church into sections, so that in reality 
instead of one church there are here three interconnected churches. 
Like the cathedrals in Aachen, in Paderborn and in Trier, one can 
here on Sunday find not one congregation but several. And still it 
preserves the tradition of the Romanesque style. However, in the 
preservation and expression of this style and tradition, it is out- 
done by the cathedral of Bamberg. As one may say that the cathe- 
dral of Chartres sums up all French Gothic in itself, so the Bamberg 
cathedral sums up all the Romanesque of Germany. It is the church 
of St. Henry and his saintly bride. But we pass from the Roman- 
esque of St. George, of St. Maria in Capitol, and of Bamberg, up 
the Hohestrasse by St. Andrew into the busiest section of the great 
industrial city of Cologne between the main railroad station and 
the Rhine, and there confronts us the chief church of the city, the 
cathedral. 


No visitor to the city of Cologne, whether ke arrives by a 
steamer on the Rhine, by automobile, by the railroad or by air- 
plane, can possibly miss seeing the cathedral. It dominates the city 
and the countryside. It towers above every other building in the 
city and its gigantic bulk can easily be seen from Bonn and the 
Seven Mountains on clear days. It is the visitor's first and last 
glimpse of the city. Though for the most part a modern church 
built on medieval foundations and according to medieval plans, 
it is a magnificent example of Gothic genius and an extraordinary 
testimony to the faith of the Rhineland and its chief city. It lacks, 
perhaps, some of the finesse of French Gothic. One misses the in- 
imitable treasures of the glass and sculpture of Chartres. The lines 
of the building lack the delicacy that marks Amiens and Notre 
Dame de Paris. It has little if any of the almost feminine lightness 
of Westminster Abbey. It may perhaps be a little heavy and massive 
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in its tremendous majesty. But it is a noble building, a tribute to 
the faith of the city and countryside which labored seven cen- 
turies in building it. 


If we consider the church of St. George of Cologne as an 
expression of the early Christian church, the church of Tertullian, 
even though the present building was built centuries later, then we 
can consider the cathedral of Cologne as the expression of the age 
of the Gothic, although it was not completed until the nineteenth 
century. The contrast between the two churches is enormous. One 
can imagine a stranger to the Christian civilization questioning 
whether the two buildings were built for the same purpose. But 
both the churches certainly preserve in their outer form the Ur- 
mysterium, the primary mystery of Christendom. The church of 
St. George expresses this symbolically in an humble and almost 
meek form. The cathedral, proud of its faith, flaunts it to the 
detriment of every other building, secular or ecclesiastical, in the 
city. One church expresses the Mysteriurm of the catacomb period, 
the other the Mysterium when it had ascended the chair of im- 
perial Caesar. But the “Chi-Rho’”’ on the labarum of imperial 
Rome never dominated the world as this church does. It is the 
expression of a completely Christian civilization derived in its 
entirety from the Faith, and above all from the primary mystery 
of the Creation and the Incarnation. For this primary mystery is 
here represented in an architectural form which has never been 
equalled for sensitiveness and dignity. The Gothic cathedral mir- 
rors better than any other art-form the teaching, the example and 
the commands of the Gospel story. It has been said that one can 
learn the whole of the teaching of our religion from the glass and 
the sculpture of Chartres cathedral. The four major prophets sup- 
porting the four evangelists on their shoulders are there not merely 
in symbol. Their writings are spread over the whole church; they 
are there to teach. The truth in the form of dogmatic formulas, 
and the way in the form of moral commands, are the essence of 
the Gothic cathedral. But, one may question, how is the life of 
the Church represented in the Gothic? Our Lord said: “‘I am the 
way, the truth and the life.’ In the church of St. George the high- 
altar, the symbol of life, is the dominating feature of the church. 
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CHURCHES AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


It is from the second mystery, the Worship-mystery of the Re- 
demption, that the outer church receives its life in the present dis- 
pensation. Does the Gothic church mirror the inner life of the 
Church as well as the outer form? 


We enter the cathedral of Cologne. What a marvelous sense 
of unity amid diversity this church imparts. The stately sweep of 
the broken arch, reaching to heaven as its only zeal and goal, lifts 
our eyes with it to the whole terrific height of the nave. There is 
no stone in the whole edifice that does not do its part or share its 
portion of the burden in implying the unity of this house of God 
and supporting it. Here is the unity of the Urmysterium of Chris- 
tianity. Then our eyes fall and we seek the high-altar. It is not to 
be seen. High Mass is being celebrated, the Worship-mystery which 
is nearly two thousand years old. But the high-altar and the cele- 
brant are not visible and one cannot hear intelligibly the words of 
the liturgy which the priest is chanting. One sees many altars, but 
the high-altar is so far removed, so little emphasized in this vast 
church, that it is not to be seen unless one stands just before the 
choir. The life which is contained in and imparted by the Wor- 
ship-mystery, the sacramental life of the Church, has lost its proper 
emphasis against the background of the Urmystertum. In the 
cathedral of Cologne, as in the other Gothic cathedrals and in all 
the later churches of various styles, the Worship-mystery has never 
disappeared nor could it disappear. But the fact that it lost its due 
emphasis in the congregation is patent. The realization in its full 
meaning of the “‘actio’’ of the Mass, of the sacramental “‘being”’ 
of the sons of God in which they work out their redemption, has 
to a certain extent been overshadowed by the realization of the 
immensity and the richness of God's plan of the world. The Wor- 
ship-mystery in which the Sacrifice of Calvary beyond all time and 
space is accommodated in time and space to the needs of man, has 
lost its outstanding position in the Gothic mind. The serenity of 
the Roman arch with its stilling of the Sehnsucht of man in the 
fulness of the divine Mysterium, has been replaced by the broken 
arch of the Gothic which strives with all the genius given to man 
to reach to heaven. The emphasis in religion has been transferred 
from God to man. The collapse of the cathedral of Beauvais was 
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due to the striving of man to encompass the Mystertum which, had 
he but sought, he would have found already in his possession. The 
collapse of medieval civilization, the greatest expression of the 
Urmysterium of Christianity, is the result of the fact that Gothic 
genius separated itself too far from the Worship-mystery, the 
source of its life. Religion and Christianity do not consist alone 
of dogmatic truths to be learned and moral commands to be obeyed 
or at least recognized; nor does Christianity consist in a feeling- 
relationship between God and man; it lives in the Mystertum in 
which the life of God is given to man. 


From the collapse of the cathedral of Beauvais to the Renais- 
sance, to baroque and rococo, is but a further step of development. 
Gothic in its misplaced emphasis contained in itself the germ of 
the Renaissance. This development in theology is excellently por- 
trayed by Dr. Karl Eschweiler in his book, Die zwet Wege der 
neueren Theologie. In architecture the development is easy to fol- 
low. The Urmysterium of Christianity could not subsist when 
it obscured too much the Worship-mystery. So in architecture the 
two mysteries lost their power of expression. The unity of the 
Gothic disintegrated into the individualism of the Renaissance. It 
is but a little way in Cologne from the cathedral to the church of 
the Assumption where we may see the progress of distintegration. 
This church is Gothic in its outlines, but the interior, like so many 
other German churches, has been renovated in baroque. Here the 
high-altar comes again into prominence, but it is no longer a simple 
sacrificial table. Of course the altar can never lose this character. 
But in the baroque period it is far more a gorgeous throne for the 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. The Worship-mystery is to 
a certain extent forgotten in ‘‘devotions.’’ The Mass is the affair of 
the priest, and the congregation is there as spectators. True, the 
proper value of the Mass and its place in the life of the Church 
always is safeguarded. But as the Mystery-drama of the Christian 
religion its value is practically lost. As the baroque church of St. 
Maria in der Schnurgasse in Cologne shows outwardly the com- 
plete failure of unity in the expression of the Urmystertum, so in 
the interior the lack of the unity of the Worship-mystery is ap- 
parent. Here the altar as a throne for the Blessed Sacrament, and 
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CHURCHES AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


the pulpit for apologetic, dogmatic and moral instruction of the 
people, are the two chief centers of interest. 


The separation, superficially, of the two parts of the Mys- 
terium of Christianity was in progress long before the building of 
the Cologne cathedral. Its roots go back to the fourth century 
when after the decree of Constantine the whole Roman people, as 
it were, rushed into the Church. Then was the Canon, the measure 
of the “‘actio’’ of the Mass translated from Greek into Latin. 
Churches could no longer be small, for they must now accom- 
modate large groups of people. It was in this crisis that the Church 
went through its greatest liturgical trial, and it is from this age 
that we have the Latin liturgy of today. As long as the Church 
thought in Greek, the Mysterium was almost natural to the thought 
of the Church. In the transference to Latin thought begins the 
possibility of analyzing the Mysterium and separating it into 
component parts, a possibility foreign to the thought of the Greek 
Fathers. But it is not until the entrance of Germanic thought into 
the world, which was always ruled before by the Graeco-Roman 
Platonic thought, that the insistence on the human element in the 
conception of the Mystertum brought the beginnings of disintegra- 
tion which culminated in the late scholastic theology. The idea of 
unity disappeared first in architecture with the failure of Beauvais, 
then politically with the strife between Boniface VIII and Philip 
the Fair. It lingered in theology, although as a unity considerably 
impaired, and today the liturgical movement has as its task to 
bring all back as to a head in Christ, ‘‘instaurare omnia tn Christo,”’ 
to again inform the whole corporate body of mankind with the 
Mysterium from whence it received its life. 


REv. JOSEPH LORD 


Bonn, Germany 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
METHODS OF LITURGICAL ACTION IN HOLLAND (CONTINUED) 


(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp, 
July 22-27, 1930) 


COMMISSION FOR SPREADING KNOWLEDGE OF THE LITURGICAL 
IDEA AMONG NON-CATHOLICS. 


FEW members of the Federation, together with some 
members of the Apologetical Society “Petrus Cani- 
sius,’’ form a commission for spreading along with a 
general knowledge of the Catholic religion, a more 
thorough understanding of the Church’s liturgy. 
There was particular need for this action, since the theosophistic 
movement of the so-called Liberal Catholic Church imitates our 
holy liturgy. 

This commission takes care that the periodical of the Apolo- 
getical Society, Het Schild, keeps a few pages open for liturgical 
topics; that among the literature distributed among non-Catholics 
there are a few of the publications of the Federation of Liturgical 
Unions; and that if necessary, separate pamphlets are published 
under the supervision of both societies. 

This comprises a survey of the activities of the Federation, 
which, however, leaves ample room for initiative in the different 
societies. 

Each society annually holds a Liturgical Day, often in co- 
operation with the local division of the St. Gregory Society. The 
general board of directors and the diocesan boards of these societies, 
through their publication Het Sint Gregoriusblad and through 
diocesan Gregorian Days, work in close collaboration for the ad- 
vancement of the liturgical movement in the parish. On the pro- 
gram of a Liturgical Day we usually find a separate meeting 
scheduled for the clergy and a general meeting for the lay members. 
Special mention is due the Dominican Fathers who at these occa- 
sions have held some of the lectures. 

The society of the archdiocese of Utrecht has two additional 
branches: the Local Committee for Liturgical Action and the Aux- 
iliary Union for Liturgical Solemnities. 
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IN HOLLAND 


LOCAL COMMITTEES FOR LITURGICAL ACTION 


The liturgical movement cannot realize its aim unless it is 
aided by cooperative action on the part of the parochial clergy. The 
Federation of Liturgical Unions has furnished the material by 
which to reach the people. This, however, must be administered 
to them, and this is the task of the parish clergy. With this end 
in view the liturgical union of the archdiocese of Utrecht endeavors 
to establish, in all parishes, local committees for liturgical action. 
Usually one of the assistant priests heads this action, with the help 
of one or more laymen. The committee has no pamphlets in stock, 
but receives a reduction on whatever is ordered. It may also borrow 
money without interest from the treasurer of the union, which loan 
must be paid back within one or two years. The committee fol- 
lows its own initiative, which has thus far led to some worth- 
while results. 


AUXILIARY UNION FOR LITURGICAL SOLEMNITIES 


To assist in liturgical solemnities, the union of Utrecht has 
sought the cooperation of an auxiliary union, which has a schola 
cantorum and takes its place in the sanctuary. This group is made 
up of seminarians of both the major and minor seminary, under 
the direction of a master of ceremonies and a choir-director. It as- 
sists at the solemnities organized by the union, but is also ready 
to help, during vacation, such pastors as wish to add some special 
solemnity to their liturgical services. The group is equipped with 
the necessary benches to be used at divine services, with candle- 
sticks, surplices, and cassocks. The pastor who asks for the serv- 
ices of the group must, if possible, defray the expenses entailed. 

From accounts like these we should be able to conclude that 
these liturgical organizations exercise a decided influence on the 
religious life in Holland. This is confirmed by other facts. 

The bishops of Holland, for instance, have given direction to 
the Federation to provide that the manufacturers of wax and can- 
dles comply with the general and local ordinances, when these 
articles are to be used for liturgical purposes. In order to assure 
results the Federation has arranged with the organization of manu- 
facturers for government supervision by the bureau of laboratory 
analysis, at the manufacturers’ expense. 
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At the golden jubilee of the “St. Gregorius Vereeniging’ for 
the cultivation of ecclesiastical chant, the Federation was asked to 
name a delegate for the committee in charge of preparations who 
would look out for the liturgical solemnities. The same society 
also requested the cooperation of the Federation in the composition 
of a popular hymn-book. 


At national Catholic conventions of Holland the Federation 
always provides for a general, or at least a private liturgical meet- 
ing which is announced on the official program. 


Direct influence deriving from the activities of the Federation 
may be seen in the following. We enjoy, as you know, complete 
equality of educational rights in grade schools, so that all Cath- 
olic children may be educated in Catholic schools. In these schools 
special periods are assigned for religious instruction. The clergy 
come to teach catechism during school hours. The teachers take 
care that the lessons are studied and recited, and they make use of 
two additional periods for religious instruction, during which 
Bible History and Liturgy are taught. Excellent books on the lit- 
urgy, which are a ready and useful help in teaching, have been 
published during the last few years, mostly with the Federation’s 
stamp of approval. 


During the week the children attend Mass, under supervision 
of their teachers, and make use of booklets which tend to give 
them a sound liturgical training and teach them a proper method 
of assisting at Mass. The dialogue Mass, however, is nowhere 
found in parish churches and only exceptionally in boarding 
schools. 

Here we may say a few words on the influence of religious 
teachers upon their pupils. Religious are as a rule very much pre- 
occupied. Many teach at night-schools and help the parish clergy 
in instructing converts. Their constitutions lay particular stress on 
the prescribed prayers, but the Mass prayers are not a part of these. 
Since many religious have not time to say both, they feel they 
must say their own prescribed prayers even during Mass. By this 
practice they come to consider the Mass prayers as something sec- 
ondary, expecting more profit from their own prescribed devotions 
than from the universal prayer of the Church. The children who 
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IN HOLLAND 


observe closely cannot help seeing this practical want of apprecia- 
tion of following the Mass, and will readily change their Missal 
for other prayer-books to satisfy their personal devotion. We 
should give serious thought and study to this question and re- 
member that also the religious, in the first place, are children of 
the Church, who have a right to draw the Christian spirit from 
the principal and most necessary sources. 

At least indirectly influenced by the activity of the liturgical 
societies are the parochial clergy, among whom we notice an in- 
creasing endeavor to perform the sacred services liturgically well. 
In places we find a schola appearing in the sanctuary, dressed in 
cassock and surplice. However, the credit for this goes largely to 
the episcopal music school of Utrecht. 


The people become more and more interested in the liturgy. 
Courses in liturgy are sponsored by many societies during the 
winter months. Newspapers open their columns for announcements 
and accounts of Liturgical Days. The editors even go as far as to 
give historical explanations and texts for the principal feast-days. 

The Most Reverend Bishops keep in direct touch with the 
liturgical societies. They appoint the presidents of the diocesan 
unions, also approve the other members of the board which are 


elected at the general meeting. As we have mentioned above, they 


ordered the Federation to look after the wax-candle problem. The 
Most Reverend Archbishop made obligatory for all churches of his 
archdiocese the formulas of renewal of baptismal promises and of 
the profession of faith, as proposed by the Union of Utrecht. The 
Chapter of Utrecht gave orders for the translation and publication 
of the burial services of a bishop. 

Here are several documents in which the bishops advocate the 
liturgical movement. 

In the Provincial Council, under the heading ‘“‘About Divine 
Worship,”” we read: “Above all, pastors of souls should have at 
heart, especially in our day, the inculcation of the necessity and at 
the same time the usefulness of public divine worship and of all 
those things that go along with it and make for its splendor... . 
They should not omit to employ every opportune means by which 
the faith and practice of holy Church are esteemed and fearlessly 
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exercised by the people, and by which the desire of the faithful 
to worship God publicly and corporately in the most holy Mys- 
teries of our religion may become more ardent and increase day 
by day.” 

The diocesan synod of Utrecht writes: ‘‘Priests will use the 
greatest care that the faithful draw the true Christian spirit from 
that first and necessary source; that they acquire a knowledge and 
use of the prayers, readings and rites contained in the Roman Mis- 
sal; and that through active participation in the most holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass, which is theirs as well as the priest's, they ex- 
perience its manifold excellence and wonderful efficacy. 


““Therefore on every occasion it must be inculcated upon the 
people what the Mass is, how great is its excellence, what are its 
parts, and with what dispositions one must attend it. 


“What a pity that frequently persons assisting at Mass so 
conduct themselves as if what is going on does not at all concern 
them. Therefore we must bring it about that the faithful become 
truly partakers in the sacred Action. To obtain this end we must 
proceed gradually, patiently and perseveringly. First of all, pastors 
must see to it that on Sundays and feast-days the principal place 
and veneration of old be restored to the solemn or chanted Mass, 
so that, in accordance with ancient custom, there is held the real 
solemn assembly (collecta) of the entire parochial family. The 
faithful who assist should, as far as possible, have at hand the 
liturgical texts of the Sunday Mass, so as to be able to unite more 
efficaciously in the mysteries and feasts of holy Church. They 
should be properly trained unto this participation by means of 
edifying and solid explanations of the text.”’ 


Hyp. LAUWAERT 
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WITH OuR May the feast of our Savior’s birth bring to our 
READERS _ readers and friends that peace of soul which the 

Church in her liturgy so insistently implores for 
all members of Christ’s mystical body! 


* 


Our readers no doubt will appreciate the new artistic cover 
designs of our sixth volume of ORATE FRATRES. Brother Clement, 
O.S.B., of our abbey, a master of Beuronese art, considers it a 
labor of love to prepare these emblematic representations, which 
may also serve as a valuable aid in the study of liturgical sym- 
bolism. 

~ 

The Very Reverend Gregory Huegle, O.S.B., prior of Con- 
ception Abbey, Missouri, has joined the list of contributors to our 
review. His article on Gregorian chant in this issue is one of a 
series of papers which Dom Gregory has kindly consented to write 
for ORATE FRATRES. The author is well known throughout the 
country as an authority on sacred music. We recommend his articles 
as giving a fuller comprehension of the essential worth, purpose 
and sublimity of Gregorian chant. 


* 


We have made it a point of late to note the wonderful prog- 
ress Catholic Action is making in nearly every country of the globe. 
It is a most reassuring sign of an awakening of religious conscious- 
ness that is bound to give the Catholic Church increased prestige 
and strength everywhere. 

All the more reassuring is the fact that in promoting Cath- 
olic Action, its first and foremost object, that of personal holiness, 
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is being more and more emphasized. For he who neglects to make 
self-sanctification his first preoccupation in the apostolate of souls 
cannot expect lasting success in his work. Personal holiness is most 
surely and securely advanced by living with the Church in her 
liturgy. For this reason intelligent promoters of Catholic Action 
will endeavor to lead their subject to the very source of the true 
Christian spirit, the liturgy. 

We have observed that in European countries, where the li- 
turgical movement is strong, practically in all schools, conferences 
and conventions for the promotion of Catholic Action, the study 
and practical living of the liturgy are receiving careful attention. 
For this reason also the Missa Recitata plays a prominent part in 
the work. In our own country this same tendency is increasingly 
noticeable. Marywood College at Grand Rapids and Marygrove 
College at Detroit, Michigan, for instance, offer in their regular 
curriculum a course in Catholic Action based on the liturgy. Then 
the Sodality School of Catholic Action held last summer at St. 
Louis University, the Conference School of Leadership conducted 
recently at Canisius College, Buffalo, New York, and other similar 
undertakings have stressed the practical aspect of the liturgy. The 
Diocesan Guild for Catholic Truth, of Albany, New York, found- 
ed by the Most Reverend Edmund F. Gibbons, bishop of that 
diocese, has undertaken a special study of the Mass in connection 
wtih the excellent outline ‘“The Mass and Catholic Action” by 
Right Reverened Monsignor Glavin of Rensselaer. (See article un- 
der the same heading in the Apostolate section of this issue.) 


* 


Friends of the liturgical restoration movement have written 
us concerning the advisability of organizing the first Liturgical So- 
ciety in the United States. At a meeting of the home staff of 
ORATE FRATRES, called by the Right Reverend Abbot of St. 
John’s, this suggestion was considered and the decision reached that 
in view of the splendid progress already made by the liturgical 
movement such a society of friends of the liturgy would prove a 
great boon for the further development of liturgical revival work. 
We, therefore, desire to learn the sentiments of our readers in this 
matter and ask all priests and laymen, who are concurring with us 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


in this idea, to write to the editor, adding suggestions which might 
be of special value to us. Further steps in the eventual organizing 
of a society of friends of the liturgy will be announced to our 
readers through the pages of our review. 

° 


THE ACCESSORIES OF WORSHIP (CONTINUED) 
THE SACRED VESTMENTS 





This series of articles on the accessories of worship should 
have been completed by some account of the sacrificial and other 
vestments proper to the Latin rite; but on second thought the 
writer thinks they should be dealt with separately and at greater 
length. But I intend to say a word on the dusty controversy be- 
tween ‘“‘Roman’”’ and ‘‘Gothic’’ vestments. In my opinion, though 
too much has been written and talked about this already, I venture 
to think that the following remarks deal with points of impor- 
tance that are often entirely lost sight of. 

The name ‘‘Gothic,’’ used to indicate a particular shape of 
chasuble in opposition to another shape known as “‘Roman,”’ is 
of modern origin; and nobody questions that many of the so- 
called Gothic chasubles in use today are simply the traditional 
form as it was worn throughout the Roman Church for very 
many hundreds of years. 

The reintroduction of fuller chasubles began in western Eu- 
rope in the early part of the nineteenth century, with what Pugin 
called ‘‘the revival of Christian art,’’ though it certainly was not 
that. The days have gone by in England when a2 Pugin could 
weep tears of joy.at the sight of a pointed chasuble in the Oscott 
College chapel. We need our tears for more important matters, 
chiefly sorrowful; nor does our “‘Romanizing’’ zeal, unlike that 
of a Patterson, stir us to use shears on the more exuberant con- 
tents of the sacristy. In other words, we know that the use of the 
terms “‘Gothic’’ and “‘Roman’”’ put the discussion on a wrong 
footing ab initio.’ If there is such a thing as a ““Gothic chasuble,”’ 
it was invented by Pugin himself; it is a compromise between the 
ordinary modern vestment and the ample type of the Middle Ages 


1 To avoid confusion I have used the accepted terms where convenience is 
thereby served. 
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(early) and I know of nothing in its favor. Any form of chasuble, 
from the “‘bell’’ to the “‘fiddleback,’’ that has ever been permitted in 
the Latin rite, is a Roman chasuble. Which of them remain licit 
to this day is another matter with which I am not at the moment 
concerned. 

It goes without saying that what is called the “Roman shape”’ 
is by far the most common, but its use is by no means universal. 
Moreover, there are many varieties even of the Roman shape: a 
pattern favored in France, another in Spain, another (undoubtedly 
the best) in Rome; some are lined stiffly and look like boards; 
others hang easily from the shoulders as they should do; many, 
especially in the United States, have a cross on the back—but if 
there is one thing certain about the Roman pattern, it is that it 
should not have a cross but a “‘pillar’’ on the back. But in fact 
the Roman vestment is a very uncertain thing; so much so, that 
when Cardinal Vaughan, as bishop of Salford, drew up directions 
in this matter for the use of his diocese, the best authority for 
measurements, etc., that he could find were the minimum dimen- 
sions given in the Sagra Vista of the diocese of Rome in 1905. 


But if the shape and dimensions of the true contemporary 
Roman vestment are uncertain, those of the Gothic are a dozen 
times more so and include anything and everything from volumin- 
ousness to a ‘“‘fiddleback’’ cut to a point behind. The tendency to 
fuller, and consequently more seemly- vestments has been handi- 
capped by its being without proper authority, idiosyncratic, affected 
by various fads, ‘‘arts and crafts,’’ ‘‘Sarum,”’ ‘catacombs use,’’ and 
so on. Many enthusiasts are apparently content with anything so 
long as it is not “‘rectangular.’’ But at the same time the tendency 
has greatly increased in western Europe and our sacristies display a 
marvelous collection of so-called Gothic vestments, of all sorts and 
descriptions, with the feeble Pugin type predominating; conse- 
quently they are, as a whole, no better, and often worse, than the 
much abused Roman patterns. 

Nor does a certain rescript of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites seem to have been interpreted in such a way as to discour- 
age their continued use. I have seen in the past few years numerous 
photographs of bishops and other eminent prelates (including 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


cardinals) officiating in ‘‘full’’ vestments, though mostly of the 
Pugin Gothic type, often with Y-shaped orphreys. 

In consideration of liturgical vestments two things must be 
borne in mind. The first is that they are clothes, and though of 
an “‘antique cut,”” are really not more arbitrary than the silk hat, 
frock-coat, spats, stiff cuffs, etc., of ceremonial wear among lay- 
men. Secondly, that the strictest interpretation of the S.R.C. de- 
crees and of other authorities does not require that they should be 
absolutely uniform in shape, size or ornament. Such a uniformity 
would not only be contrary to the tradition of the Church at 
large, but even to that of the more uniform Latin rite, which per- 
mits diversity of liturgical uses (Dominican, Carmelite, Carthu- 
sian, etc.) and even of language (Jugoslavia), to say nothing of 
church buildings. 

It has been claimed that vestments are, in fact, the clerical 
uniform, and so should be “‘standardized,’’ but they are not. They 
are the ceremonial garments for eucharistic and other services. The 
clerical uniform is the cassock and cape, or, if religious, the habit 
proper to the order. Others, speaking for strict uniformity and a 
degree of “‘hieratic stiffness,’’ have compared the chasuble to the 
tabard of the herald as worn at state functions in Great Britain. 
This again is fallacious. The herald of today is a picturesque sur- 
vival with no real significance, and it is fitting that his garb should 
be similarly unpractical. But five hundred years ago, when the 
herald really meant and did something, his clothes were not more 
symbolic and stiff than were the chasubles of his contemporary 
priests. 

The Catholic priesthood is a living priesthood; the sacrifice 
of the Mass is a living Sacrifice; and eucharistic vestments are the 
appropriate garments of the living priest performing the eternal 
Sacrifice. 

DONALD ATTWATER 
° 
A NEW MISSAL 


A new Roman Altar Missal is being produced by the firms 
of Herder, Freiburg, and Filser, Augsburg, under the editorship of 
the Fathers of Maria Laach Abbey. It is said that years of prepa- 
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ration have been devoted to produce a Missal in which the art of 
the typographer has been made to conform to liturgical require- 
ments. 


“From a liturgical and artistic standpoint,’’ says Dom Atha- 
nasius Wintersig, O.S.B., of Maria Laach, by way of comment, 
‘the equipment of the Missal for use on the altar hitherto has 
been far below the standard which could reasonably be expected 
for this sacred book of the Church. If the demand for a new litur- 
gical and artistic edition of the Missal has been made repeatedly 
and urgently in vain, the reason for this is to be found in the dif- 
ficulty of the task involved in its production.”’ 


Dom Athanasius further points out that hitherto liturgical 
printing did not keep abreast of the development, for instance, in 
ecclesiastical architecture, vestments, and sacred vessels: ‘“The com- 
plete liturgical works were compiled before the invention of print- 
ing. In the Romanesque manuscripts of the Gospels and the Sacra- 
mentaries especially, incomparable success has been attained in con- 
formity of artistic elaboration with liturgy through the desire to 
make art subservient to sacred matters. Directly before printing was 
invented the manuscripts of Missals were no longer of so monu- 
mental a character as might be expected in this book compiled for 
divine worship. Above all, artistic harmony and purpose in rela- 
tion to the liturgy were not attained as in early times. Hence, al- 
though printing reached its greatest perfection at its beginning, yet 
it could not be expected that liturgical printing would share in 
the ideal character of other early printing, especially scientific. 
When in later centuries there was a restoration of typographical 
art, the general culture was so out of harmony with the sacred 
ceremony that liturgical printing, although beautiful and elegant, 
was not in the complete sense liturgical art. Today, more than in 
the last centuries perhaps, there is a better understanding of ec- 
clesiastical liturgy and a new realization of typographic art, two 
essentials in the editing of an Altar Missal.” 


The printing of the new Missal is the work of the Bremer 
Press of Munich. This firm, in 1925, presented Pope Pius XI with 
a monumental edition of St. Augustine’s City of God. The Holy 
Father, at the time, expressed a wish that the Bremer Press turn 
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out other similar work. This, then, encouraged the firms of Herder 
and Pilser to entrust the printing of the new Missale Romanum to 
this press, after a painstaking editing by the Fathers of Maria 
Laach and receiving episcopal approval, in conformity with Canon 
Law, from the Ordinaries of Freiburg and Augsburg. 

With regard to the plan and character of this new under- 
taking Dom Athanasius says that purely artistic aims had not been 
set as the goal of achievement, but rather ‘‘the right and suitable 
form from the liturgical character of the Missal.’’ Typographical 
art, although “‘in living union with the tradition of the old manu- 
scripts,’’ was made subservient to sacred matters. ““The types were 
cut specially for this Missal. The printing, by its sacred repose and 
monumental character, was done to express the loftiness of the 
divine worship and to enable the priest to concentrate on the due 
devotion and the good enunciation of Latin. The color and sur- 
face of the paper is such that the printing stands out clearly in any 
lighting, while its durability gives to the Missal the permanence 
fitting to the Eternal Word of God. In the arrangement of the 
Masses for the different days, the antiphonal parts, prayer and 
lessons are connected by distinguished marks; the antiphonal parts, 
moreover, are characterized by special lettering at the beginning of 
the lines. The prefaces are printed in such a way that turning over 
the pages may be avoided while the prayer is being read. The text 
and musical notation are so arranged that the periods come at the 
end of the line, so that the Gregorian chant may be sung with 
facility and uniformity. The Canon, with the words of the Con- 
secration, being the most sacred part of the liturgy of the Mass, 
is printed in solemn, large lettering; its inner composition is shown 
in wide-spaced printing and practical arrangement on the pages. 
The division of the whole Missal is clearly brought out by the 
headings at the principal parts and the clear arrangement of the 
whole is extended to each part.” 





° 
HOLY MASS AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


Recalling that Catholic Action is, in the words of Pope Pius 
XI, “the participation of the laity in the apostolate of the hier- 
archy of the Church,”’ and that its aim is to help regenerate society 
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by applying Catholic principles to present-day moral, social and 
intellectual problems, it is also necessary to realize that this apos- 
tolate be imbued with the right spirit. It is the spirit, after all, that 
gives life and strength and permanence to the apostolate, just as it 
was at first necessary for the Holy Ghost to descend upon the 
apostles before they could effectively begin the work of the Church 
among men. Our Lord Himself frequently withdrew from His 
work of bringing, by teaching and practice, the kingdom of God 
into the souls of the people. We find Him communing with the 
Father in heaven whose work He came to do, for, as He said, ““The 
word which you have heard is not mine, but the Father’s who 
sent me’ (John 14, 24). 

The “‘right spirit,’’ then, which must imbue the work of the 
apostolate, or Catholic Action, is none other than working in 
union with Christ, just as He worked in union with the Father: 
“In that day you shall know that I am the Father, and you in me, 
and I in you’ (John 14, 20); “He that abideth in me and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit; for without me you can do 
nothing” (John 15, 5). We know, moreover, that Christ is with 
His Church today and that His Church is made up of those who 
are united with Him—members of the Body of which He is the 
Head: “‘In one spirit were we baptized into one body’ (1 Cor. 
12, 13); “‘He who is joined to the Lord is one spirit’ (1 Cor. 
7, 17). This is the spirit that must prevail between the laity and 
the hierarchy, as between the people and the apostles to whom our 
Lord said, ““‘He that heareth you, heareth me’’ (Luke 10, 16); “He 
that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me’’ (Matth. 10, 40). 

Catholic Action, therefore, has its external and internal as- 
pects in which the internal are conducive and necessary toward 
making it a living and abiding action. In other words, work and 
prayer must go hand in hand, as our Lord exemplified, but par- 
ticularly that sublimest of prayers—holy Mass. For at Mass there 
is the union of the laity, one with another and with the priest, 
and all united with Christ who ever renews Himself upon our 
altars and mediates between us and our Father in heaven. From 
holy Mass, therefore, one can derive the inspiration that is neces- 
sary for Catholic Action with its work of social reconstruction ac- 
cording to the teachings of Christ. 
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The eager desire to evaluate holy Mass as it should be has 
prompted many to study it intensively. Various organizations have 
undertaken the task and clubs have been formed for this purpose. 
Their members have engaged lecturers and have sought systematic 
guidance. One of these organizations, the Diocesan Guild for Cath- 
olic Truth, of Albany, New York, formed in response to an invi- 
tation by the Most Reverend Edmund F. Gibbons, bishop of 
Albany, has undertaken as its first study the Mass and Catholic 
Action. 

A result of this study is the propagation of a work by Right 
Reverend Monsignor John F. Glavin, M.R., rector of St. John’s 
Church, Rensselaer, New York, who is also the director of the 
Diocesan Guild for Catholic Truth. The work, entitled ‘““The Mass 
and Catholic Action,’ consists of a series of ten outline lessons 
which can be used to great advantage by study clubs, in schools, 
and by individual Catholics. The lessons are graded and are pre- 
sented according to the project method. One set has been designed 
to assist beginners in the use of the Missal, and the other those 
who would avail themselves of the rich treasury of the liturgy of 
the Mass. 

“Nothing is more important in our day than an intelligent 
Catholic laity who have a clear realization of the part they take 
in the holy Sacrifice,”” says Bishop Gibbons in the foreword to the 
study-outline. ‘“They are co-offerers with the officiating priest and 
with the great High Priest whose members they are through union 
with His Church . . . . Our Holy Father, Pius XI, is calling upon 
the Catholic laity to participate more actively in the holy Sacri- 
fice, and to unite under the guidance of their bishops and priests 
in defense of religion and against the materialism and paganism 
of the present time. The Mass is a source of faith and love, and 
the storehouse of power and light and life that will sustain Cath- 
olic Action.” 





° 

LITURGICAL From Cleveland, Ohio, comes a report that the 
BRIEFS recent first educational meeting of the newly or- 
ganized diocesan Guild of Catholic Organists and 

Choir Directors greatly exceeded attendance expectations. Most 


1 Obtainable from The Diocesan Guild for Catholic Truth, 454 Western Ave., 
Albany, New York, at 50 cents per copy. 
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Reverend Joseph Schrembs, D.D., presided end encouraged guild 
members in their efforts to promote the purpose and extend the 
use of plain chant in their choirs and among the laity generally. 
Bishop Schrembs also called attention to the fact that hymns or 
motets, when set to secular melodies which are often vulgarly sen- 
timental, are unfit for sacred use. “Such abominations,’’ he said, 
“not only offend against the holiness of the temple, but also vi- 
tiate the taste of the faithful and render them unsusceptible to the 
effects of truly liturgical music. The question of the popular sing- 
ing of the chant is crucial, and it is fundamental of the reform 
plan that the chant, in its simler forms, be restored to the use of 
the people.” 


On the feast of Christ the King, at Nassau in the Bahama 
Islands, the Benedictine Fathers celebrated solemn High Mass in 
the open to accommodate the many parishioners and their friends 
that were sure to come since the weather was ideal. The Sisters of 
Charity had prepared the children to chant the Proper of the Mass 
and in the chanting of the Ordinary the entire congregation par- 
ticipated. 


Nearly five hundred people, young and adults, recently took 
part in the first Plainsong Competitive Festival of the Society of 
St. Gregory, held at Westminster Cathedral hall, London. There 
were competitions for the senior and junior open championship, 
for men’s and boys’ choirs. Many prizes were awarded to the best 
choirs. 


Father Raymond, O.S.B., dean of the School of Music at 
St. Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, traveled to Pitts- 
burgh with five members of the Archabbey Choir to give an illus- 
trated lecture on Gregorian chant before the Pittsburgh Musicians’ 
Club. ‘““The group of attentive listeners, composed mostly of or- 
ganists, choirmasters, teachers of music and music critics of Pitts- 
burgh, asked many questions which were graciously answered by 
the speaker,’’ says the Catholic Observer. ‘‘The sincere interest of 
these secular musicians in the chant of the Church was a point in 
favor of the restoration of the liturgical music in the churches of 
the country. In all about twenty illustrations were rendered by the 
Fathers, many at the request of the different musicians. Father Ray- 
mond was invited to return again and give further instruction in 
Gregorian chant.” 


“Church Music According to the Mind of the Church’’ was 
the subject of a talk given by Most Reverend Bishop O’Hern of 
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Rochester, New York, over the nation-wide network of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System on the feast of St. Cecilia, patroness 
of music. Illustrations of Gregorian chant and sacred polyphony 
were presented by a student choir of sixty voices from St. Ber- 
nard’s Seminary, Rochester, under the direction of Reverend John 
M. Petter; and of the modern style of church music by the Cathe- 
dral Men’s and Boys’ Choir of forty-five voices, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Eugene Bonn. 


A notable musical event recently took place at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Abbé Maillet and his ‘Manecanterie’ of the Little 
Singers with the Cross of Wood, from Paris, gave a sacred concert 
in Carnegie hall of that city. The ‘Manecanterie’ is the sole Cath- 
olic choir-school of Paris, and well known in France and on the 
continent, where it has scored many triumphs in recent years. This 
choir is unique in this that it is recruited from boys of the humble 
classes and is dependent on voluntary support. Its work is to or- 
ganize the parochial Sunday Mass and Vespers, in a liturgical 
sense, in Paris churches. It also furnishes the liturgical music on 
high festivals in the cathedrals and basilicas of France. Its merits 
have received acknowledgment from Pope Pius XI and from the 
French government. The Little Singers are now on their first tour 
through America. 


At last we have a Liturgical Arts Society in our country, 
likewise a quarterly devoted to the arts of the Catholic Church 
which is published by the Liturgical Arts Society with headquarters 
at New York City. Its first issue has as yet not reached us; we 
hope to be able to give our comments on it in our next issue. May 
the new venture find the support it deserves and develop the art- 
phase of the liturgical movement in our country. 


Two hundred servers from various English cities and towns 
attended the festival held by the Archconfraternity of St. Stephen 
for altar-servers at the Carmelite church, Kensington, Engiand. 
After solemn pontifical Vespers sung by Bishop Butt, Prior Pius 
Dolan, O.D.C., preached a powerful sermon on the high ideals of 
a real server and the important duties which a server was called 
upon to perform in connection with the liturgy. 


“The blessing of the babies’’ was held for the first time in 
the history of St. Joseph’s parish at Downer’s Grove, Illinois, 
during a mission conducted by the Reverend Bernard Mulloy, C. 
S.C., Holy Cross missionary, who invited all the mothers of the 
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parish to bring their children, seven years of age and under, to 
church for the service. 


St. Hilda’s Guild, an Episcopal Church organization, held 
its annual exhibition at its headquarters, New York City, from 
November 18 to 22. Church vestments, altar vestures and furni- 
ture, architectural renderings, stained-glass and sculptures were 
shown. “The guild has as its object not only to disseminate in- 
formation about the traditions and aesthetics of liturgical art, but 
also to produce it,”” reports the Commonweal of November 15. 
“Especial emphasis for historic and symbolic reasons is placed by 
the guild on the use of linen in albs, surplices and altar vestures, 
and it rather disparages the use of lace as being a profane innova- 
tion suggestive more of ostentation and femininity than of the sim- 
ple and dignified raiments which Christ wore when on earth.” 


Vingtiéme Siécle, the foremost Belgian paper, writes that 
visitors to new churches such as St. Susanna and Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart at Brussels, the church of the Redemptorists at Na- 
mur, of Mont Cesar near Liege and others, report with much 
pleasure that, owing to the influence of the Benedictines, there is 
noticeable a gradual return to the usages of the early Church, par- 
ticularly to simplicity. This simplicity is precisely the expression 
of majesty. 

In the first place statues are rare or altogether absent in these 
churches. Religious sculpture has often enough produced inartistic 
works. Paintings are more in place—they permit of wider range 
in the presentation and are therefore more conducive to piety. 


The altar, once more, is made the center of the church as it 
should be—the place for the most sublime Mystery. Everything is 
coordinated toward the altar. No more shrines of the saints. ‘The 
altar alone is the object of our attention and devotion. Here we are 
far from those altars with their tropical predella, upon which pious 
ladies mount their flowery bouquets and tinselled articles. The 
altar-table is of stone and entirely clear, save the triumphal cross 
and six candlesticks. In the center behind the high-altar, or at the 
side-altar toward the north, is the tabernacle with the Blessed 
Sacrament. The spacious sanctuaries are clear of the many costly 
articles that one finds in most churches—sanctuaries in which the 
splendid ceremonies of liturgical functions may be carried out 
without any hindrance. Worthy of note is the reappearance of the 
ambo with the book-bearing eagle. All is very rich, very modest, 
less expensive and more in accordance with the liturgy. Surplices, 
stoles, chasubles, etc. likewise are liturgical. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
INDIANS HAVE THE MISSA RECITATA 


Our Indian school-children are praying the Mass like white children. 
We have practiced the Offeramus since the last three weeks or so. They 
pronounce the Latin words very well. I am glad to have a change at last. 
Nothing but the rosary has been recited here the last forty years at our 
boarding school. ““Where there is a will, there is a way.” 

God bless you all on the Ornate Fratres! 

Sincerely, 
Smon Lampe, O.S.B. 
Red Lake Indian Mission, Minnesota. 


Oo 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE MISSA RECITATA AGAIN 


"Can you tell me just what parts of the Mass the people are to 
say at the Missa Recitata or Dialogue Mass?”—G. B. 


The Dialogue Mass has been frequently discussed in the pages of 
OraTeE Fratres (notably in Vol. IV, pp. 41 and 284; and Vol. V, 
p. 478). In brief, those attending Mass, or even only part of them, 
answer the priest at Mass in the same manner as the server at the altar, 
with the Latin responses. Furthermore, they may also recite along with 
the priest, in Latin, the Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus, and the Agnus Dei. 
Finally, they may likewise say along with the priest, in Latin, the Domine 
non sum dignus, which the rubric prescribes to be said aloud entirely 
just before the priest comes down to distribute Holy Communion. The 
Confiteor, too, may be said in common. Practically the only legislation 
which the Church has made in regard to the Missa Recitata is a decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, bearing the date of August 4, 1922 
(No. 4375). By this decree it was permitted that the faithful assisting 
at Mass may answer the priest at Mass in place of the server, with per- 
mission of the Ordinary of the diocese. The same decree forbids, how- 
ever, the recitation aloud of the Canon of the Mass, and orders that 
where such a custom has been introduced it should be removed, for it 
is the wish of the Church that the traditional silence during the Canon 
of the Mass be faithfully observed. 

We would particularly call the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the Pater Noster is to be reserved to the priest alone. The saying 
or singing of the Lord’s Prayer by the priest alone at Mass or by the 
superior in the public recitation of the Divine Office (at Vespers and 
Lauds) is also an ancient custom in the Roman liturgy. 

It might likewise be stated here that a decree of November 6, 1925, 
of the S$. R. C. (No. 4397, 1), forbids the faithful to recite aloud the 
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indulgenced words at the Consecration of the Mass: “My Lord and my 
God!” 


ELIDING SYLLABLES IN SINGING OF HYMNS 
“When singing the hymns, especially of Vespers and Compline, it 
sometimes happens that two syllables come under a single note, the 
preceding syllable usually ending in a vowel and the following one be- 
ginning with a vowel. Is it permitted to elide these syllables?”—M. L. 


According to the ruling of the Vatican Antiphonary these “hyper- 
metrical” syllables, which frequently occur in the liturgical hymns of 
the Divine Office, are not to be elided, but are to be pronounced dis- 
tinctly each with its proper note. However, a decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, given on May 15, 1915 (No. 4329), decided that 
this ruling of the Vatican Antiphonary need not be interpreted strictly 
and that these “hypermetrical” syllables may be elided in order that they 
may be sung more easily. In practice this will often be the more con- 
venient method to follow. 





oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BREVIARY AND MISSAL HYMNS. Translated by Rev. 
John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. Sands & Co., 15 King St., Covent Garden, 
London, W. C. 2. Cloth, 224 pp. Price, 3/6 net. 

This new volume, containing the translations in verse of the hymns 
of the Missal and the Breviary, is an outgrowth of the Hymns from 
the Liturgy of Father John Fitzpatrick, the well-known Irish poet-priest. 
Since their publication, in 1924, the author revised his original work 
and added the translations of the remaining hymns of the Missal and 
the Breviary, completing the whole just before his death on March 8, 1929. 

The new and original work differs in purpose from the scholarly 
volume of Rev. Matthew Britt, O.S.B., entitled The Hymns of the Brevi- 
ary and Missal. The latter is intended for students of the Church’s 
hymnology, and for this reason includes the originals, cites authors and 
translators, states the number of translations that have appeared, explains 
the texts, refers to further explanatory readings and appends a compre- 
hensive bibliography. Father Fitzpatrick has made his own translations 
and has contented himself with merely stating the original authors and 
the liturgical use of the hymns. His purpose was to issue a devotional 
work and to assist English readers, who would enter the spirit also of 
the Church’s liturgy which is represented by her hymns, with faithfully 
rendered translations. 

While Father Fitzpatrick has conscientiously preserved the meaning 
of the Latin originals in his translations, he has given us a work that 
challenges comparison with many another translator of the hymns. He 
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has opened the treasury of the Church’s religious poetry in which he 
has strikingly brought out the devotional note. It is to be hoped that 
many of the hymns will be set to music to which they admirably lend 
themselves, and to replace some of the uncouth verses one finds in some 
of our present hymnals. 

rR. CB. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEOLOGICAL SUMMA OF 
ST. THOMAS. By Dr. Martin Grabmann, translated by the Rev. John 
S. Zybura, Ph.D. B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. 1930. x-220 pp. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


This admirable book is just what its title indicates. Written by one 
who has made a life-study of St. Thomas, it contains a comprehensive 
estimate of the great Summa of Aquinas and at the same time many 
valuable hints for the study and the correct evaluation of its vast store- 
house of Scholastic thought. The book is replete with the historical 
learning one can expect from its author, but the scholarly apparatus 
of it is always enhancing and never oppressive. It is a book for all readers 
interested enough in St. Thomas to look for an introduction to his 
classic masterpiece. 

V. G. M. 


THE MASS OF THE APOSTLES. The Eucharist: Its Nature, 
Earliest History and Present Application. By Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New York City. 
Cloth, 334 pp. Price, $2.75. 

Since in spiritual as in other matters much of getting is propor- 
tionate to giving of oneself, spiritual profit from holy Mass can be 
increased on participating in it with a better understanding of its mean- 
ing and a greater appreciation of it as a source of graces. Many today 
are therefore reading liturgical works with this end in view. A number 
of such works, however, are for the few, since their approach to their 
subjects is somewhat beyond an easy mental grasp. Such a great work 
as The Holy Eucharist by Bishop Hedley, for instance, might appear to 
many to be too compact and scholarly. But this cannot be said of Father 
Husslein’s Mass of the Apostles which, because of its popular appeal and 
plain language, has been written with a view toward interesting a wide 
circle of readers. 

Father Hussleins principal concern was to provide a proper back- 
ground for a better evaluation of holy Mass. He not only takes his read- 
ers back to the days of the apostles and lets them see how Mass was 
celebrated then, but recounts also the divine preparations for the Sacri- 
fice of the New Law. He reconstructs the cenacle in which our Lord 
celebrated the Last Supper with His apostles and instituted the holy 
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Eucharist, depicts how the early Christians worshiped and how St. Peter 
and St. Paul celebrated Mass, tells of the changes and additions that 
have been made throughout the centuries, connects the Mass of the early 
days with ours of today and shows that despite all changes it remains 
essentially the same now as it was in the beginning. 

With the wealth of information that can easily be gained from a 
perusal of Father Husslein’s work, one is greatly helped toward a better 
understanding and appreciation of holy Mass and is thus in a position 


to secure from it greater spiritual profit. 
R. C. B. 


MORAL VALUES AND THE MORAL LIFE. The System of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. By Etienne Gilson. Translated by Leo Richard 
Ward, C.S.C. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
1931. 337 pp. Cloth, $2.50. 

This book contains a summary of the views of St. Thomas on the 
nature of the moral life. Its author is universally recognized as one of 
the foremost medieval students of our day. He is, moreover, by sympathy, 
a devoted student of the thought of St. Thomas in particular. These 
qualities give added value to the interpretations of thomistic thought 
that are everywhere interspersed by generous quotations from the works 
of St. Thomas himself. The book might, in fact, be called a popular 
but authoritative and sympathetic exposition of and commentary on the 
ethical and moral views of the Angelic Doctor. 


pliers V. G. M. 
HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1932. By the Rev. J. 


W. Brady. The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. 
55 pp. Paper bound, 15 cents. Discount in lots. 


Father Brady has again issued this handy little booklet for 1932, 
for the convenience of those who wish to know the Mass of the day or 
of the Sunday. Much other information is likewise given; such as, the 
parts of the Mass, the colors of the seasons and feasts, the color for each 
day, when votive Masses are permitted, and many other details. It is, in 
short, the Catholic Layman’s Ordo, similar to the Ordo used by every 
priest. Hence those with Missals can hardly be without the guide for 
1932, for it will save them much doubting and questioning. 

R. R. S. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay St., New York, N. Y.: My Missal. A New 
Explanatory Missal for the Sundays and Principal Feasts of the Year 
with an Appendix of Devotions. Introduction and Liturgical Notes by 
the Rt. Rev. Abbot F. Cabrol, O.S.B. xlviii-595 pp. 1931. Large Type 
Edition. Imitation Leather, $1.75. 

. MOSERS VERLAG, Graz, Austria. P. Cornelius Késsler: S. Benedicti 
Regula Monachorum. Fiir das Noviziat iibersetzt und erklart. 411 pp. 
1931. Cloth bound, S. 15 (9 M.); brochure, S. 12.50 (7.50 M.). 
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